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Committee on Codes of Conduct Advisory Opinion 

No. 116: Participation in Educational Seminars Sponsored by Research 
Institutes, Think Tanks, Associations, Public Interest Groups, or Other 
Organizations Engaged in Public Policy Debates 

This opinion considers the propriety of participation by a judge or law clerk (either 
current or future) in programs sponsored by research institutes, think tanks, 
associations, public interest groups, or other organizations engaged in public policy 
debates. Over time, the Committee has received multiple inquiries generally related to 
this topic, including requests related to organizations as varied as national bar 
associations; state and local bar associations; associations of lawyers, judges, and law 
students; advocacy groups; research institutes; public interest groups; and other 
organizations. 

A. Background: The Organizations 

In recent years, the types of organizations covered by this Advisory Opinion have 
played an ever-more prominent role in the public policy discourse of the nation. As a 
result, judges and judicial employees are more frequently called upon to decide whether 
participation in a particular educational seminar or conference is consistent with their 
role in the judiciary. Organizations that were once clearly engaged in efforts to educate 
judges and lawyers have become increasingly involved in contentious public policy 
debates. Gone are the days when it was possible for a judge to identify the sponsoring 
organization and know that the judge was within a bright-line “safe zone” for 
participation. 

In assessing the propriety of participation in a conference or seminar (either as 
lecturer, panel member, or attendee), a number of important considerations confront the 
judge or judicial employee. The factors that relate to the sponsoring organization itself 
include: (1) its identity; (2) its stated mission, including any political or ideological point 
of view; (3) whether it engages in education, lobbying, or outreach to members of 
Congress, key congressional staffers, or policymakers in the executive branch; (4) 
whether it conducts outreach or educational programs for the media, academia, or 
policy communities; (5) whether it is actively involved in litigation in the state or federal 
courts, including the filing of amicus briefs, participating in moot courts or boards to 
prepare candidates or advocates; (6) whether it holds rallies, meetings, or appearances 
in conjunction with hearings or trials with a view towards influencing public opinion; (7) 
whether it advocates for specific outcomes on legal or political issues; (8) its sources of 
funding; and (9) whether it is generally viewed by the public as having adopted a 
consistent political or ideological point of view equivalent to the type of partisanship 
often found in political organizations. 

Additional factors that relate to the educational program itself need to be 
considered by the judge or judicial employee, including: (1) whether the cost of 
attendance (including items such as scholarships, tuition waivers, and room and board) 
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will be borne by sponsoring organization; (2) whether the sponsoring organization 
requests that participation, materials, or subject matter be maintained secret or 
confidential; and (3) whether participation is limited to certain applicants based on 
criteria designed to screen out persons of particular backgrounds or points of view or is 
open for general participation. 

B. Applicable Canons and Commentary Background 

The activities of judges and judicial employees are governed by different codes 
of conduct, but many of the obligations under both the Code of Conduct for United 
States Judges (“Judges’ Code”) and the Code of Conduct for Judicial Employees 
(“Employees’ Code”) are the same for either a judge or law clerk participating in outside 
educational activities. 

The foundational principle of the Judges’ Code is found in Canon 1: “An 
independent and honorable judiciary is indispensable to justice in our society. A judge 
should maintain and enforce high standards of conduct and should personally observe 
those standards, so that the integrity and independence of the judiciary may be 
preserved.” As explained in the Commentary to Canon 1, this foundational principle 
exists because “[djeference to the judgments and rulings of courts depends on public 
confidence in the integrity and independence of judges.” A judge’s compliance with the 
law and the Judges’ Code preserves public confidence in the impartiality of the judiciary, 
whereas “violation of this Code diminishes public confidence in the judiciary and injures 
our system of government under law.” Commentary to Canon 1. Indeed, Canon 2A 
directs that “[a] judge should ... act at all times in a manner that promotes public 
confidence in the integrity and impartiality of the judiciary.” 

The Employees’ Code mirrors the foundational Canon 1 principle of the Judges’ 
Code. Canon 1 of the Employees’ Code states: “An independent and honorable 
Judiciary is indispensable to justice in our society.” Judicial employees must therefore 
“personally observe high standards of conduct so that the integrity and independence of 
the judiciary are preserved and the judicial employee’s office reflects a devotion to 
serving the public.” Id. All provisions of the Employees’ Code should be construed and 
applied to further these objectives.” Id. Notably, in addition to the standards called for 
under the Employees’ Code, judicial employees are further subject to potentially “more 
stringent standards required by law, by court order, or by the appointing authority.” Id. 
Canon 2 of the Employees’ Code similarly directs that a judicial employee should not 
engage in any activities that would call into question the propriety of the judicial 
employee’s conduct in carrying out the duties of the office. 

Participation in outside educational activities also must be consistent with the 
Canon 2 principle, found in both the Judges’ and Employees’ Codes, mandating the 
avoidance of both impropriety and the appearance of impropriety in all activities. To 
that end, Canon 2B of the Judges’ Code provides: 
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A judge should not allow . . . social, political, financial, or other relationships to 
influence judicial conduct or judgment. A judge should neither lend the prestige 
of the judicial office to advance the private interests of the judge or others nor 
convey or permit others to convey the impression that they are in a special 
position to influence the judge. A judge should not testify voluntarily as a 
character witness. 

In nearly identical terms, Canon 2 of the Employees’ Code provides that “[a] 
judicial employee should not allow . . . social, or other relationships to influence official 
conduct or judgment. A judicial employee should not lend the prestige of the office to 
advance or appear to advance the private interests of others.” 

In determining whether to attend or participate in an outside activity, judges also 
should be guided by Canon 3, which directs a judge to perform the duties of the office 
“fairly, impartially, and diligently.” Canon 3A(1) admonishes that “a judge ... should not 
be swayed by partisan interests, public clamor, or fear of criticism.” The Commentary to 
Canon 3A(3) also reaffirms a judge’s “duty under [the Judges’ Code] to act in a manner 
that promotes public confidence in the integrity and impartiality of the judiciary applies to 
all of the judge’s activities,” whether professional or personal. Likewise, law clerks 
should be guided by Canon 3 of the Employees’ Code, which requires employees to 
“adhere to appropriate standards in performing the duties of the office.” Specifically, 
Canon 3C mandates: 

A judicial employee should diligently discharge the responsibilities of the office in 
a prompt, efficient, nondiscriminatory, fair, and professional manner. . . [and] 
should never. . . perform any . . . function of the court in a manner that 
improperly favors any litigant or attorney, nor should a judicial employee imply 
that he or she is in a position to do so. 

Of particular relevance to outside educational activities, Canon 4 of both the 
Judges’ Code and Employees’ Code offers guidance on participation in extrajudicial 
activities. Forjudges, Canon 4 allows that “a judge may engage in extracurricular 
activities, including law-related pursuits . . . and may speak, write, lecture and teach on 
both law-related and nonlegal subjects” but cautions that “a judge should not participate 
in extrajudicial activities that detract from the dignity of the judge’s office, interfere with 
the performance of the judge’s official duties, reflect adversely on the judge’s 
impartiality, [or] lead to frequent disqualification.” The Commentary to Canon 4 reflects 
that, because a judge is “a judicial officer and person specially learned in the law, a 
judge is in a unique position to contribute to the law, the legal system, and the 
administration of justice” and that, “[t]o the extent the judge’s . . . impartiality is not 
compromised, the judge is encouraged to do so, either independently or through a bar 
association, judicial conference, or other organization dedicated to the law.” For law 
clerks, Canon 4 directs that, “[i]n engaging in outside activities, a judicial employee 
should avoid the risk of conflict with official duties, should avoid the appearance of 
impropriety, and should comply with disclosure requirements.” When considering 
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outside activities that concern the law, the legal system, or the administration of justice, 
however, a judicial employee must “first consult with the appointing authority to 
determine whether the proposed activities are consistent with . . . [the] code.” 

Additionally, judges and employees must consider canons governing 
reimbursement for expenses. Canon 4H of the Judges’ Code allows a judge to “accept 
compensation and reimbursement of expenses for the law-related and extrajudicial 
activities permitted by this Code if the source of the payments does not give the 
appearance of influencing the judge in the judge’s judicial duties or otherwise give the 
appearance of impropriety,” subject to certain restrictions. However, judges must be 
cognizant of Canon 4D(4), which requires judges to “comply with the restrictions on 
acceptance of gifts and the prohibition on solicitation of gifts set forth in [The Judicial 
Conference Ethics Reform Act Gift Regulations (“Gift Regulations”)].” Canon 4E of the 
Employees’ Code similarly reflects: 

A judicial employee may receive compensation and receipt of expenses for 
outside activities provided that receipt... is not prohibited or restricted by this 
code, the Ethics Reform Act, and other applicable law, and provided that the 
source of the payment or amount of such payments does not influence or give 
the appearance of influencing the judicial employee in the performance of official 
duties or otherwise give the appearance of impropriety. 

Canon 4E further directs that expense reimbursement “be limited to the actual 
cost of travel, food, and lodging reasonably incurred by a judicial employee .... Any 
payment in excess of such an amount is compensation.” 

Lastly, outside activities also are governed by Canon 5 restrictions found in both 
the Judges’ and Employees’ Codes regarding the proscription against political activity. 
Canon 5A specifies that “[a] judge should not make speeches for a political 
organization” or attend any “event sponsored by a political organization.” The 
Commentary to Canon 5 defines “[t]he term ‘political organization’ . . . [as] a political 
party, a group affiliated with a political party or candidate, or an entity whose principal 
purpose is to advocate for or against political candidates or parties in connection with 
elections for public office.” Canon 5(C) provides further that “[a] judge should not 
engage in any other political activity.” 

For law clerks, the Employees’ Code likewise directs against engaging in political 
activity, whether partisan or nonpartisan. In particular, Canon 5A provides that “[a] 
judicial employee should refrain from partisan political activity; . . . should not make 
speeches for or publicly endorse or oppose a partisan political organization or 
candidate; . . . and should not otherwise actively engage in partisan political activities.” 
Canon 5(B) further provides that “[a] member of the judge’s personal staff [or] a lawyer 
who is employed by the court and assists judges on cases . . . should refrain from 
nonpartisan political activity.” 
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C. Summary of Prior Committee Advisory Opinions on Attendance or 
Participation in Privately Funded Seminars 

The Committee has provided guidance on the permissibility of judicial 
participation in legal seminars in Advisory Opinion Nos. 67, 87, 93, and 105. 

Advisory Opinion No. 67 addresses a judge’s attendance at “seminars and 
similar educational programs organized, sponsored, or funded by entities other than the 
federal judiciary.” Notably, this Advisory Opinion applies equally to law clerks, who are 
subject to nearly identical standards under the Employees’ Code. As stated in Advisory 
Opinion No. 67, the education of judges (and law clerks) in various academic and law- 
related disciplines serves the public interest, except where particular circumstances 
make attendance inadvisable. That Advisory Opinion sets out six nonexclusive factors 
that may affect the propriety of attendance at a seminar: 

(1) whether the sponsor is a recognized and customary provider of 
educational programs; 

(2) whether an entity other than the sponsor is a substantial source of 
funding; 

(3) whether the sponsor or a source of substantial funding of the seminar is 
currently involved or is likely to be involved as a party or attorney in 
litigation before the judge; 

(4) the subject matter of the seminar, including whether contributors of 
seminar funding play a role in designing the curriculum or are involved as 
parties to litigation; 

(5) the nature of the expenses paid or reimbursed or whether the seminar is 
primarily educational and not recreational in nature; and 

(6) whether the seminar provider makes public disclosure about the sources 
of seminar funding and curriculum. 

Advisory Opinion No. 67 specifically notes that the circumstances of the 
educational program may raise questions under Canons 2, 3, and 4 of the Judges’ 
Code. If there is insufficient information for the judge (or law clerk) to decide whether 
attendance may run afoul of the Code, the judge (or law clerk) should decline the 
invitation or take reasonable steps to obtain additional information. Ultimately, if the 
necessary additional information is not available or if additional information obtained 
does not resolve questions concerning the propriety of attendance, the judge (or law 
clerk) should not attend. Finally, judges and law clerks should keep in mind that 
payment of tuition and expenses involved in attendance at an independent seminar 
constitutes a gift within the meaning of the Code, the Gift Regulations, and applicable 
statutes, and thus acceptance of such payment may be restricted or prohibited. It is the 
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judge’s or law clerk’s obligation to ensure that acceptance of the payments is in 
compliance with all applicable rules. 

Advisory Opinion Nos. 87 and 105 also provide guidance on the permissibility of 
judicial participation in legal seminars. Advisory Opinion No. 87 discusses participation 
in continuing legal education (“OLE”) programs offered by “CLE providers, accredited 
institutions, and similar established educational providers.” In Advisory Opinion No. 87, 
the Committee opined that Canon 2 principles are implicated when a judge participates 
in legal training programs whether such programs offer CLE credit or not and whether 
the sponsor is a “for-profit” or “non- profit” entity. Thus, merely because a provider 
offers CLE credit or is a “non-profit” entity does not eliminate the requirement that a 
judge determine whether his or her participation runs afoul of Canon 2. 

Advisory Opinion No. 105 focuses on “private law-related training programs other 
than those offered by CLE providers, accredited institutions, and similar established 
educational providers . . . offered to a selected audience of attorneys and/or litigants 
and designed to improve attendees’ legal skills or performance in judicial proceedings.” 
Advisory Opinion No. 105 identifies five factors that a judge should consider before 
participating in a private law-related training program: 

(1) the sponsor of the training program; 

(2) the subject matter; 

(3) whether there is a commercial motivation for the program; 

(4) the attendees, including whether members of different constituencies are 
invited to attend; and 

(5) other factors, including the location of the program and advertising or 
promotion of the event. 

In the case of programs offered by bar associations and other nonprofit entities, 
consideration of these five factors “raise[s] fewer concerns than [in programs] 
sponsored by for-profit entities, mainly because the sponsors do not have a commercial 
motivation and the programs are generally open to a broad audience.” Id. However, 

“[a] judge’s participation in a training program that will only benefit a specific 
constituency, as opposed to the legal system as a whole, cannot be characterized as an 
activity to improve the law within the meaning of Canon 4.” Id. As an example, the 
Committee has said that “judge participation in legal training offered by an issue-specific 
advocacy group that appears regularly in the judge’s court may be perceived as lending 
the prestige of the judicial office to advance the interests of the group.” Id. 

Advisory Opinion No. 93 addresses the ethical implications of a judge’s or law 
clerk’s extrajudicial, law-related activities arising under Canons 1, 2, 4, and 5: 
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[T]o qualify as an acceptable law-related activity, the activity must be directed 
toward the objective of improving the law, qua law, or improving the legal system 
or administration of justice, and not merely utilizing the law or the legal system as 
a means to achieve an underlying social, political, or civic objective. 

Advisory Opinion No. 93 further states that, while “[a] judge’s participation in law- 
related activities is encouraged ... not every activity that involves the law or the legal 
system is considered a permissible activity.” This is so because “[l]aw is, after all, a tool 
by which many social, charitable and civic organizations seek to advance a variety of 
policy objectives.” Id. “A permissible activity ... is one that serves the interests 
generally of those who use the legal system, rather than the interests of any specific 
constituency, or [a permissible activity is one that] enhances the prestige, efficiency or 
function of the legal system itself.” Id. On the other hand, “judicial participation in 
organizations that advocate particular causes rather than the general improvement of 
the law is prohibited.” Id. 

D. Law Clerks Who Have Accepted an Offer but Not Yet Entered into 
Service 

Concerns are also raised when a conference or seminar is directed to future law 
clerks. While the Employees’ Code applies only to “employees of the Judicial Branch” 
and not to prospective employees, the Committee has counseled judges that they may 
impose limits on the pre-employment conduct of their future law clerks to avoid activities 
contrary to the Employees’ Code, such as accepting a salary advance from a law firm 
prior to a clerkship. See, e.g., Advisory Op. No. 83 (advising that “[a] judge should not 
permit a law clerk to accept a salary advance from a law firm, either before or during the 
clerkship” because acceptance “could undermine public confidence in the integrity and 
independence of the court, and is contrary to [Canons] of the Employees[’] Code”). The 
Committee also has recognized that judges may prohibit their future law clerks from 
engaging in conduct otherwise permissible under the Employees’ Code. Id. 
(acknowledging that “some judges may prohibit their future . . . law clerks from 
accepting bonuses or payments that are [otherwise] permissible”). In directing advice to 
future law clerks, the Committee has restricted the term “future law clerks” to those 
persons who have accepted future employment in a judge’s chambers but who have not 
yet entered into actual service. The conduct of persons who merely aspire to become 
employed as a law clerk at some future date are beyond the scope of the Employees’ 
Code. 


That said, the Committee is sensitive to the public perception that “law clerks are 
in a unique position since their work may have direct input into a judicial decision,” and, 
“[e]ven if this is not true in all judicial chambers, the legal community perceives that this 
is the case based upon the confidential and close nature of the relationship between 
clerk and judge.” Advisory Op. No. 51. 
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It is the Committee’s view that a judge has the discretion to instruct a future law 
clerk regarding pre-employment educational opportunities that may have an impact on 
the clerkship. A future law clerk should consult his or her appointing authority for 
guidance. The appointing authority should recognize that future law clerks are not fully 
subject to the Employees’ Code until they enter into service, so care should be taken by 
the judge to ensure that a directive not to participate in First Amendment protected 
activity be limited to the extent actually necessary to protect the judiciary from the 
identified harm. 

E. Ethical Concerns for Participating in a Sponsored Educational 
Conference or Seminar 

The Committee has counseled that it is essential forjudges to assess each 
invitation to participate or attend a seminar on a case-by-case basis. As stated in 
Advisory Opinion No. 67, “[tjhat a lecture or seminar may emphasize a particular 
viewpoint or school of thought does not necessarily preclude a judge from attending,” 
and a judge’s determination whether to attend a particular seminar should be made 
considering the totality of the circumstances. (See also Note 1 below). 

(1) The identity of the seminar sponsor 

Concerns are raised when the sponsor is regularly engaged in contentious public 
policy debates. That is so even where the seminar or conference is an isolated offering 
of education. Additional concerns are raised where the seminar or conference 
specifically targets judges or judicial employees. See also, Judicial Conference Policy 
on Judges’ Attendance at Privately Funded Educational Programs, at 
https://www.uscourts.gov/judges-judgeships/privately-funded-seminars- 
disclosure/judicial-conference-policy-judges-attendance. 

One concern arises from the prohibition in Advisory Opinion No. 105 of “lending 
the prestige of the judicial office” to advance the interests of a special interest or issue 
specific group. In that Advisory Opinion, we cautioned that a judge’s participation in 
legal training offered by an issue-specific advocacy group that would benefit only a 
particular constituency, as opposed to the legal system as a whole, could not be 
characterized as proper extrajudicial activity involving the law. The Committee has 
advised that participation in viewpoint-specific programs poses fewer ethical concerns if 
attendance is open to the general legal community. When the seminar or conference 
targets a narrow audience of incoming or current judicial employees or judges, the 
judge or employee must take care to ascertain that the program is not such that it could 
be seen to curry influence with the employee or judge or to impact the outcome of future 
cases. While it is undoubtedly true that neither judges nor judicial employees are likely 
to be influenced by a single seminar, both the Judges’ Code and the Employees’ Code 
prohibit participation in programs that might cause a neutral observer to question 
whether this type of influence is being sought by the sponsoring organization. 
Participation in a viewpoint-specific training program that will only benefit a specific 
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constituency, as opposed to the legal system as a whole, cannot be characterized as a 
permissible activity to improve the law. 

(2) Nature and source of seminar funding 

The Committee has advised that the existence of additional “private sponsors” at 
bar association CLE programs does not categorically prohibit a judge from participating 
as a speaker or panelist. However, the presence of such sponsors cannot be ignored 
by judges who participate. In fact, the presence of private sponsors likely increases the 
need for additional scrutiny. Thus, the Committee has advised in the past that a judge 
must factor funding and sponsorship information into the evaluation of whether to attend 
a particular educational program. 

(3) Whether a sponsor or a source of substantial funding is involved in 
litigation or likely to be involved 

Even if the sponsoring organization is not engaged in litigation, issues are raised 
if the funding to sponsor the seminar is from sources that are involved in litigation or 
political advocacy. Where the funding sources are unknown or likely to be from sources 
engaged in litigation or political advocacy, judges and judicial employees should not 
participate. The Committee has cautioned that, if there is insufficient information for the 
judge to decide whether to attend a seminar, then the judge should decline the invitation 
or take reasonable steps to obtain additional information. Advisory Op. No. 67. 

(4) Subject matter of the seminar 

Ordinarily, the subject matter of seminars is not an issue unless the judge or 
judicial employee is aware that the sponsor or source of substantial funding for the 
seminar is a litigant before the judge and that the topics covered in the seminar are 
directly related to the subject matter of the litigation. Advisory Op. No. 67. When the 
judge or judicial employee is unable to determine the sources of funding, the Committee 
cautions potential speakers or applicants against participation. 

Further, Canon 4A of the Employees’ Code reminds judicial employees that, as a 
general matter, their outside activities “should not detract from the dignity of the court, 
interfere with the performance of official duties, or adversely reflect on the operation and 
dignity of the court or office the judicial employee serves.” The Committee has 
previously advised that these concerns may be present when an advocacy organization 
takes positions on legal issues that frequently come before the federal courts. Where 
the participation of a judge or judicial employee in a seminar could create the 
impression of a predisposition regarding a legal issue or could suggest that a proposed 
decision may be influenced by the relationship with the advocacy group, participation is 
likely inappropriate. The Committee previously has advised that, although attendance 
at a seminar that emphasizes a particular viewpoint could be perceived as merely legal 
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training, attendance that requires the attendee to form a lasting association with the 
sponsoring organization is impermissible. 

(5) Nature of expenses paid 

Payment of tuition and expenses involved in attendance at an independent 
seminar constitutes a gift within the meaning of the Code, the Gift Regulations, and 
applicable statutes, and thus acceptance of such payment is subject to restrictions. 

The Gift Regulations, which implement 5 U.S.C. §§ 7351 and 7353, prohibit 
judicial officers and employees from soliciting or accepting a gift from any person (1) 
who is seeking official action from or doing business with the court or (2) whose 
interests may be substantially affected by the performance or nonperformance of the 
judge’s or employee’s official duties. Guide to Judiciary Policy, Vol. 2C, Ch. 6, 

§§ 620.30, 620.35. The acceptance of gifts by judges and judicial employees implicates 
Canons 1,2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Judges’ and Employees’ Codes regarding preserving the 
integrity and independence of the judiciary, avoiding even the appearance of 
impropriety, and discharging the duties of their offices with respect, dignity, and 
impartiality. See also Advisory Op. No. 67. 

The Gift Regulations preclude a judicial officer or employee from accepting a gift 
“if a reasonable person would believe it was offered in return for being influenced in the 
performance of an official act or in violation of any statute or regulation.” Guide to 
Judiciary Policy, Vol. 2C, Ch. 6, § 620.45. The Committee has previously opined that 
judges and law clerks may accept a waiver of tuition and reimbursement of expenses to 
attend independent, law-related seminars where neither the sponsor nor the source of 
the funding for such activities (1) is involved in litigation before the court, (2) is likely to 
come before the court, (3) is seeking to do business with the court, or (4) has any 
interests that may be substantially affected by the performance or nonperformance of 
the judge’s or law clerk’s official duties. In addition, where the sources of the funding for 
the event are unknown, judges and law clerks should inquire as to the specific sources 
to ensure that there is no actual or potential conflict or appearance of impropriety. 

(6) Other Factors 

One additional factor meriting further consideration is political activity. Canon 5 
of both the Judges’ Code and the Employees’ Code prohibits political activity by judges 
and law clerks. The Committee has broadly interpreted “political activity” to include any 
activity involving “hot-button issues in current political campaigns” or which is “politically- 
oriented” or has “political overtones.” For instance, the Committee has advised law 
clerks to avoid outside activities that involve contentious political issues and has 
advised law clerks not to attend a legal training program sponsored by an issue-specific 
advocacy group that may be involved in federal litigation. 
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When a judge engages in law-related activity with political overtones, a judge 
should consider whether the express or implied values of other canons will be 
contravened. “A judge should be sensitive to the nature and tone of the activity, and 
should not be drawn into an activity in a manner that would contravene Canon 2’s goals 
of propriety and impartiality or Canon 5A’s prohibition of activities pertaining to political 
organizations and candidates.” Advisory Op. No. 93. Where participation would 
undermine public confidence in the impartiality of the judiciary, would give rise to an 
appearance of engaging in political activity and of undue influence on the judge, or 
would otherwise give the appearance of impropriety, the Committee has advised 
against attending a seminar or conference. 

Notes for Advisory Opinion No. 116 

1 Although Advisory Opinion No. 67 provides guidance to judges, this 
guidance is equally applicable to law clerks. As members of a judge’s 
personal staff, law clerks must be more circumspect in their activities than 
other court employees due to their direct association with a single judge. 

Because of this close association and the application of similar ethical 
standards, the Committee’s evaluation of whether a judge may participate in 
a seminar or conference also incorporates whether a law clerk may 
participate, except as otherwise noted. 
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